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IDENTIFIERS 

ABSTRACT . | , ' . • . 

To study the actiohs that can be used to manage and 
support change in high- schools, two researchers made two-day visits 
to .two high schools in each of nine districts in various geographic 
areas of , the nation , where they interviewed students,('Staf f , and 
central office personnel. In each district, researchers selected one 
school' they judged to be changing a great deal and another school 
they coi^sidered to be typical. 'The focus of the visits was to explore 
the followin^g questions: What are the types, sources, and purposes of 
change? What are .the key units of /change? What are^the key 
situational factors that influence the change process? and. How is 
the change process managed? ^he purpose of two-tK^irds of the 
interventi<qps wa? found to be developing supportive or organizational 
arrangemelfxs and resources, and an analysis of these actions * 
suggested that much initiating of change occurred in the schools, but 
little facilitation was provided to support change. Several of • the 
current high school change myths were challenged by the* examples of 
effective interventions repoi^ted, leading to a set of tentative 
guidelines for change managers. These guidelines include: (1) seek 
forgiveness rather than prior approval; (2) ignore the 
disenfranchised department status and forge ahead; (3) use staff 
development to cure terminal stagnation of instructional practice; 

(4) create a new policy >or positibn and rally the troops around; and 

(5) sneak up on the blind side and employ persuasive incremonlalism. 
A review of current literature indicates that more investigation^ is 
needed to provide illumination about the management of high school 
change and improvement efforts. (DCS) 
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^ We talked with inany Individuals In Wellington, a big city, urban high 
school. They rei^o«*ted that over the course of several yeari, the school had 

' been changing - Its building and grounds. Its climate, its image. The result 
.Is a work place where teachers, students and administrators now say they .look 
forward to coming. The sod el Studies department chair explained how change 
was being managed In their school. 

High School Change as Hotel Restaurant Management 

The high school, according to the department chair. Is a more democratic 
society than the elementary school. There are more cooks In the kitchen and 
th^y are organized around head chefs. One department" head Is a pastry chef 
checking the crusts and color of the butterhorns and croissanis as they leaVe 
the kitchen. Another department head Is a salad chef monltonng the trays of 
salads that go out. The deans In this system deal wUh the jtrays that don't 
pass Inspection, shaping them up or scraping the plates clean; The principal 
is the hotel atelier, managing all of the parts so that they work well and 141^ 



Hhe research described herein was ^conducted under contract with the 
National Institute of Education. The opinions expressed are those of the 
authors and do not necessarily reflect the position or policy of the National 
Institute of Education. No endorsement by the National Institute of Education 
should be inferred. . 

^Paper ' presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association,' New Orleans, April, 1964. 
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coordination. In contrast, elementary schools are more like boarding houses 

...... . . , . . ^ . . .. ..... . . . . . • ■ .. - 

with one person, the principal , preparing the whole ineal and cleaning up alsp*^ , 
• The* explanation is that there are many cooks stirring the broth in thft ' 
high school and JthU the feast is served^p in a complex manner. Thinking in V 
this Vay about high scho of change* its actors 'and actions, U 

useful/ The actors, "the indivi^ials whp deliver the salad and the sauce and 
provide leadership for change in high' schools, are discussed in another paper 
by Hftll and auzman U focus on the act iohs, th2>critir.*l 

interventions, that can be used to manage and support change.' V . j 

In the paper the study which provided the data about interventions made 
during high school change efforts will be briefly explaine'i| and the interven- 
tion data which are examined for this paper will be descr1be^-<<S^ second part 
of the paper, a discussion of currently popular myths regarding the matjagement' 
of change in high schools, will be explored and wiU include mini -cases from 
the study schools in order to consider the veracity of the myths. The pjsper 
concludes with implications for the change manager, and 'suggestions for* 
further research that is deeded. , 

. . ' . • . -.)•:■ 

* Parkhute Dro(|f Into High Schools 

Two researchers madfrltwo-day visits to two high schools in districts 

geographically dispersed, across the nation. These visits were pari of a study 

of how change occurs inj^lilgh school ^jsttings conducted by the Research on the 

Improvement Process program at the Research «nd Development Center for Teacher 

' ■ . . . » 

Education, University of Texas at Austin. 

• . . . • 

Dynamics of High School Change Studj^^ \ 

Phase II of the three year Dynamics -Study haj^ been affectionately called 
"Parachute Drops." This sttfdy phase was designed as a descriptive 



Investigation of a national ^sample of scjls^U. The focus *of th^ piaracBute 

• ■ 

drops in the high schools Is to explore four Urge questions related to change 
in the school s? what are the types, sources and purposes of charter what are 
the key units of ch^ngei what are thfii key situational factors th^t Influence 
vthe change process; how Is the ch'ange process managed. The sam$|e^of^M^e 
school districts In nine states includes a range of copiunlty sizes and tVj^es 

urbajii, suburban f mid-size city rural. 

Two schools were selected 1p each district b;^ central office persons . 
<)ne school was judged to be changing a great deal* while the other was consi- 
dered to be typical of high schools In that district. Puring the two-day 

^ . ■ ■■ ^ ■ ■ - . ■ '■ . ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - 

visit the researchers worked together and Independently to Interview a' wide 
array of persons In the school. Role specific Interviews focused oh the four 
study questions were made wub the pr1nc1pal» a$|1stant principal s« department 

. . ...... ^ . . . ^ . ^ ■■, ^ • ■ • • 

chairpersons, teachers, students, counselors, student ecti v1 ties director, / 

■ f .. • ■.■.■"■■.„;■■ ■ ' ' ' ' 

athletic and music directors, and school secretary. A.lso Interviewed were 

■ • ;.■ ■# . ■ ■ ■ • • ■ 
central'offlce personnel, such as the director of secondary education and a 

f ■ ' ■ ' ■ • ■ . 

curriculum specialist. ' * 

After data collation, a data reduction process completed by the 
researchers yielded r^orts whose sections correlate with the four study . 
questions. This procedure provided documentation of the two researchers' 
perspectives « about the four questions relative to each school, and 
perspectives from four researchers about each district. See iiujing (igSA) for 

% ' e 

a* complete explication of the study procedures and methodology. 

Inter\iient1on Data «j ^ 

For this paper the Interventions from four data reduction sets represent- 
Ing four school districts In four statbs have been examined. Each of the Vour 



sets represents t;wo high schools from each c^wmurtlty type In the studjf • cfhe 
urban district, one suburban, one mld-slze xlty' district and one rural 



^^^^^ V- 1 the reduction process, each reseai^cher .referred back to the taped , 
interviews and li'Sted five critical interventions identified from their data, 
the researchers had asked/ interviewees ih tite schools what had been done ^ 
during the past twcyears. to make particular chanjjes, occur in the schools. 
These actions,. or interventions, were nominated by teachers and others rOut , of 

' the' time referenced by the interview question. From ttie responses solicited 

'« and collected fro^i every person interviewed, the resear'chers triangulated the 
'data, and bringing thai rJ experience and clinical judgement as change ^ , 

^researchers to bear, idenii fled "critical interventions" for each school . /The 
researchers characterized these interventions as being 'Vsignif leant, Important 
and criti9al for the .implementatidn of a part'lcuUr innovation." The ; » 

Vprocesses of solicitation and subsequent selection of the critical 
interventions by the researchers would not beaV* rigorous quatititative 
scrutiny. QuantitatiV'e measures to establish.reli ability and validity were 

• not deemed appropriate* for the expToratoi7> descrip^^ive Investigation. The 
objective was to gain a sense of 'Vfhat was being done to support change and to 
make It happbn. Thus, *the more qualitative data collection and reduction 

' procedures were employed. ^ .' ' 

Usihg a framework developed out of earlier change research (Hord, Hall, 

♦Zigarml, igSO) the interventions were then coded by the researchers to 

» .. d • 

classify several of their Internal dimensions. These dimensions were the 

• • • 

source, target, and function of eachSintervention. To understand what these 
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*An* intervention is an action or event or a set of actions or events that 
Influences use of the innovation (Hail & Hord^ ig84, p. 283). 
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critical Interventions ,looktd like and how they » represent the mana^fment of 
high school change, the function codes of the Interventions have been 

- ■ . . • * • . ..... 

..... , .4, 

scrutlnlied. The function of 'arv Intery^ntlon Is' defined as the purpose(s) of 
jthe Intervention and rejpresents what the Intervention was Intended to accfl^^ 
pllsh. Elghl fiinctlpn classifications are Included In.the frampwork and can 
be used to capture the .purposes of the critical Interventions that were: ' 
Identified . These f gncti ons are: 



♦ 



lOQfi) Oevtil oping- supportive or organ l2at;ional arranaements and 
resources Includes planning, n^haglng, providing niaterial.s, 
resources-., space, etc*.. :^r--'::'. '>-::'^v\-^^'V / 

2000) Training refers to the teaching of new knowledge anf skills*, 
reviewing, clarifying. ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ v - ^^^^ ; » 

' ' 3000) f^roviding consultation and reinforcement translates as 
ipromoting innovation use, problem sowing. 

s • 4000) Monitoring and evaluation represents data collection, 
' ♦ analysis, reporting and. transferring data, 

» 5OO0) External communi cation Vefers to Informing Outsiders. 

■ • ■ . ■ ' ' ' 0 • . ■ 

» % ■ * 

6000) Dissemination means gaining support of outsiders and promoting 

use of the innovation by outsiders. * % 

7000) Impeding Includes discouraging or interrupting use. 

^ 8000) Expressing and responding to concerns includes complimenting, 
praising, acknowledging, complaining, reprimanding, etc. 

(Hord, Huling & Stiegelbauer, 1963). 

A prelimlAfy analysis of these data, using* the*xo<l1ng schema suggests 

several findings. 

Intervention Findings , ' ^ * 

The interventions under examination are those identified by researchers 
as "critical," from the pool of. those nominated by interviewees. In short, in 
the pool ar^ those that were in the memory of the school people within' a two 



year boundary: What did they rfiiwnber? HW^^ of intervent)s|ons were • 
^iiC!5(jlMted;l($ee . Figure ■ l)!-;,;;.;- '■■I'- ;U ' 'y'y'. " : 

^ ' T^^ the crItlcaMnterventlons had a 1000 function. Developing 

supfMirtlve organlietlonal arrangement^ . Kot only *»as this the case for all 
the schools as a whole (53 of 75), hut the ratio also hol^is true for each pair 

. ^ . . . ■ * *9 '■-.*'■ ■ • . * -■ 

of schools In the four* districts: urban 14 of 18, s^^burban 11 of 19, rural 12 
of 18,' mid-size ctt^ 16 of 20. ^One- tenth (7 of 75) of t*ie functions occurred 
in Training, the 2000 function. §1x percent (5 of 75) were. found in the 3000 
function. Providing . consul ^ti on and>re1nforcement. four percent (3 of 75) 
occurred In 4000 /.Monitoring and evalu«ition,'**1n 700O Impeding, and in 800d 
Expressing and responding to concerns. Therf yfas only 'one interyention' ih 
5000, External communication and none at all in 6000, Diss.oni nation. It is 
rather interesting' that, so few individuals cited training as important. 
Perhaps formal workshops to support change were not' typically doiie.'or were of 

limited value, or simply weren't remembered*. Qr> perhaps thii is. explained by 

• . ..... * ■ ^ ■ . 

Rutherford and HuVing-Austin (1984), who ^report in another paper^in this 
document on the. types of changes occur^ing^in .h1«h schools, that a i\etat1vely 
small amount of changes are 1>e1ng directe'd at Influencing teacher's 
instructional procedures pr the way teachers >teach. This being the case, ^ 
there is little need for staff development for the teachers. \ 

What i/ere reported 'were the lOOOt Developing supportive organlzat.lonal 
arrangement function activities. Perhaps the large number of these 
interventions to support change relates to the kinds of changes bein^ • 
implemented. Rutherford and Huling-Austin (1984) report in more detail about 

♦ ♦ 

the types of changes that were occurring in the study schools. One third of 
these were in the Administrative/organizational changes category, which could 
reasonably be expected to require supportive organizational arrangement kinds 

' 8 • 
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FUNCTIONS Of CRITI€Al, INTERVEHtl0i(S 




Function 
1000 

'•aooo 

# 

3000 
4000 
SOOO.. 
6000 
7000 
8000 



Urban 
Pist;rlct 



<14 
1 



Total 



18 



•T 

' 1 



SubuYtan 
.OlstrUt 



11 
2 

V 3 
1 



' 1 
1 

19 



Rural 
Oi&tHct 



12 



4 

1 



Mid-Size City 
OUtrlct 



• a 



16 



18. 



2 

20 



Total 

53 • 
7 

. 5 

a 

3 
I 
0 

^3 

''3-. 

75 



< 
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of 1nt«rventions. Be^ausejthfse organizatl^^^^^^^ 

*so frequently reported and Identified* they .were submitted to a inore refined^ 
codlng^' procedure (Hord i HalV/ 198^) li» prdtitr^^t^^^ 

what the action was (see Figure TM. interventions inpst frequently done 
were those focused on three areas of peveloptng %upport1ve oyganlzatlpnaV 
♦arrangements, These were policy making/rule inaking/inajor decision making; 
staffing "or restructuring roles; and seeking or providing materials, , 
Information, space, other resources.:- These are the kinds oX^ Interventions 

T '■••**■'■ ' »♦ ' * 

that 'are needed to Initiate and Introduce change. At the Mnittating stage, 

making decisions and new policies would be typical actions tor preparing for 

, . * « ■ • ■• ■ • ' • , 

the change* jStaf f ing. for the change and procuring the heeded, material s and ^ 

other resources would also accompany the introduction of the change. These 
. interventions for initiating change apparently were done- In the schools and 

thus reported. What may not have occurred were the two other areas of the. 

Developing supportive organizational arrangements 1000 function, planning and 

managing (such as scheduling). Planning and managing are actions more likfely 

to be taken to faciJitate change. These were the object lof only a few of the 
. nominated Interventions. ^ThisVaQ^l^sis reinforces the* hypothesis of Hall and 

Guzman that much initiating of change* occurred in the schools but .little 

facilitation was .provided to support change. » 

. in terms of content,, what were some of these actions that the individuals 

e 

in the schools remeinber as being effective and as contributing significantly 
. to change? They will* be described in the next section of the. paper and 
discussed 'in light of some popular t>eliefs about high schools that are 

> * ♦ ♦ ■ ■ 

^currently being espoused. * 

« * 
♦ 

■. ■ v.. ,■ . ^ . 

8 * . 
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;/ip.v^^':.-\--: ■■■/i'V'- Figure. 2^ ■ 

' :ViEVELOPING SUPPORTIVE OR ORGANIZATIONAL 
AlW RESOURCIS INTERVENTIONS 



Policy/globarV^le/ 
major decision making 



B 



Planning 



.Managing (e.g. scheiful Ing) 



Staffing or 
restructuring roUs 



Seeking or providing . 
materials, informatir*, 

spacer other resource. 

■. ' ' 

F . 
Other 



17 

2 
3 

15 

X 

15 
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A Mythology of Wigh School Change 

Myths , as a. genre of story , were tales that, ancient man used to expUlfl 

, non-understandahle phenon^na, S1roilarly» jnyths can^ be characterized as' a . 

'figment of the iiwginatjon. In th^ popular and professional press, it appears 

that a number of high school change myths exist which may be explanations of 

what is not well ^fJocumented or^ understood about life in high schools. Based 

on our preliminary analys.is and impressions of the data, we think there may be 

cracks iri some of the myths. Examples of effective interven^tions that wtffe 

r6()orted by the school people as affecting change efforts,, and that challenge 

several of the current myths,. are examined in this section. - • 

Myth: High schools can't make significant change because they are constrained. 
^ by. bureaucratic district policies - or - a case for creative 
' insubordination. 

* ♦ • . ■ < . ■ * * ' * ' • • • . 

Picture a large, and once quite magnificent, high school building. Its 
. ■• ■ * ■ • ■ ■ • ■ ■ • ■ • . 

4nterior hallways are bright with ceiling high murals on all the walls. The 

images of natural wonders, epic scenes of historicai,^^ Ijeroes, or. 
•. imaginative abstract representations c^ntMbO^e to the overall- energy and 
^ appea\ emanating firom the waViv^he color b«;kons and the shapes cownunicate. 

warmth and caring^nd^feativity. • Not always was this so, and the wonder of 
. the newjU^ity and climate that permeates the school, origfnating from the 
^,,,^a1ls, is th? paint. How did they come* by it - gallons and gallons - and how 

did they get it on the walls? Interventions reported by teachers and 

. administrators clearly hint that reinterpretation of district policies and 

guidelines made it possible. - . , . .' 

• . w • • » ■• ■ ' r . •'' * 

To explain more, there was an urban summer recreational program on the 

school campus.* The funds for th6 summer program mentioned nothing about - 

expensive paint, although the Walls of the school were in sad disrepair and 

"marked" with an accumulation of graffiti. A severe period of retraction did 
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noi peniiH bri ght pal nt to be budgeted for • wal U. But the sunwer funds 
provided thej sttniulus for relnterpRetiqa^ the sumrier program activities 'guide* 
.It seeiwd, , after alU that the crltlcaV^alnt purchasing intervention ¥ias , 
thinkable in lorden that students and principal, some assistant principals and 
a f&i teachers coQl^ cooperatively engage In, a summer community project that 
made good sen$e'. ;jgver1shly they transformed their first few yards of wall 
designing aind pa"int1ng twelve* to fifteen feet high murals Isn't done In a 
moment - they #oved what could be done. , This was only the beginning of a 
long range project to change the campus and the cJImate of the school. It 
required th^ continuing resourceful Interventions of procurement of a great 
dfal of palU artd oth^r such stuff, scheduling and or^nlzlng for kids ^ to 
climb on ladders on Saturdays and summers, rearranging resodrce allocations to 
make It possible. ^ 

: And the effect of "tfieselil.ialnt parties?" The faculty and st^jdents were 
charmed and a pride of place beganto"^imK,^e school and Its climate were 
changing remarkably. But, still the community thou5ht>fif^he school as It was 
in its pre-change days. More reinterpretatlon was needed. "^-^ 

A critical request for supplemental resources was submitted. Of^^sn^se, 
mention was not made that the resources were being sought for public relations 
purposes. Happily the request was granted and the role of a school public 
relations person was created and a teacher was reassigned to this role. 
Seeking the resources and assigning the teacher were supportive organizational 
arrangements Interventions. These formed the basis for a significant public 
X relations campaign In the local media. In which the school covered Its own 

♦ 

success stories and provided them to the press. Before this Imaginative 
scheme was discovered the following year. It had the desired effect and the 

« 

•school was beginning to be seen In Its new light, as a satisfying, secure and 

S 

'safe school place. 

^^ 13 



^ Should the school' district's policies be violated «nd resourceful 
ifisubordi nation be applauded? tWs story is not meant ,to r^conwfend, without 
careful consideration, such practice. A successful superintendent whom we 
knoM *iell has been heard to say, "If H's 'right,; take th^ risk and do it - 
but you sure as thunder better make it work, or you're a dead duck." It 
appears that the end may justify the means. It also appears that some degree 
of strangling district policy-'may be winked at, if the reason for so doing is 
sufficiently powerful. 

Is central office policy an albatross that rides the shoulders of school 
administrators, blocking the "good works" that could be done? Or is it a myth 
that stwie school managers wear as a mantle. to cloak their reluctance to take 
action? The constraints of bureaucratic district policies seem to exist ' 
especially wherp sthoof leaders want to believe in them. 

Hyth: High school is a complex, complicated, loosely joined syst)»n 
which cannot be integrated into a comprehensive change effort 
• or - pulling and pushing it all together. 

Everyone had a part in the action when they moved the freshman class to 

{he high school campus. Everyone. And it was mainly a series of managing new 

arrangements interventions, and each one important to do. Department 

chairpersons in the high. school arranged to meet and work with junior high 

ninth gfade teachers to develop a ninth grade program of instruction. They 

worked iiut courses and classes. Concerted interventions were made to acquire 

the already seasoned ninth grade teac;hers to come along and help make the 

change, ^nd teach the "new" high school classes. Space in the high school had 

to be restructured and assigned to accommodate 33 new teachers for'^the 700 new 

freshmen. 

Integrating the new faculty was done through arranging and scheduling a 
party for old and new teachers. Meetings were organized by departments to ~ 

14 
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jncorpprate new ttactwrs Into the tchool at the <lep«rtiiient 1ev«l. .Departmeitt 
heads were responsibl5.^or trans! atlnji theKhooTs phllosoptjy, mode of . 
operating, priorities, and such to ^he Ipw faculty. Parents^ «ere scheduled 
for a meeting an^ Infonnatlon i)rovW^to them regarding the change. Thes^ 
open forum meetings were designed also to gain parent support. ^ 

Counselors spent time with ea^th feeder junior hlg^ helping, students with 
schedules and providing an orientation to high school to make trans4t1on 
easier*. High school student clubs went along to tell how it would be in the 
high school and to answer questions. New studervts came to the high school 
ahead of time to take tours of the building and get acquainted with the campus 
and»adm1nistrators. High school student "buddies'* helped new students find 
their lockers and t^e1r way around. 

The-budget4«s finessed and the school's teacher allocation redesigned to 

^ . ■ ♦ , 

create the role of Ninth Grade Coordinator, a person who would visit In the 
eighth grades ahead of transition time, who would make himself known^ and 
' familiar to st.udents. He would assist the new ninth graders to become Inte- 
grated into the student body by helping them find classrooms, operate their 
locks, and explain cafeteria pfbcedures with the cafeteria manager during 
tours of the cafeteria. He visited classes, talked to students, observed 
lessons, checked on grades, dealt with attendance and students' personal 
problems, visited in students homes. He acted in all regards as someone the 
new students could cofite to. 

The orchestration of all these elements requiring a multiplicity of 
interventions^ resulted in effective and efficient change. In this case, 
policy was not reinvented nor manipulated at the school level; in fact, the 
change was made in .r^onse to newly made district policy accompanied by a 
number of district interventions on the school to encourage it to get 1nto__ 
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gear with the change. The I nterve ntions made In the school ta Implement the 
ninth grade focused on several of the types of Developing supportive or 
organizational arrangements and resources interventions (see Figure 2); 
planning; managing; sUffing and restructuring roles; seeking and providing 
Information, space and other resources that appear to be so crucial for 
successful change. , .y < 

It's^robably understating the case, but teacher after teachfer expressed ' 
some astenishroent that the <;hange had gone, contrary to their expectations; 
exceedingly well.^»» Anypn^ who had a view of t^ie big picture was not. really 
surprised. And /yet there «re those who maintain that an effort that must 
touch every teacher and evefy student in a sizeable (ii^ this case, 2272 
studeats) high school is not feasible*. The proof of the chef's pudding is in 
the eating, as it were, 

fiyth: Departmental change can't be implenented because department heads 
have no real leadership ^ sc or infiuenre » or - the power of 
persuasion or the power of a worthy program, or the combination 
thereof. 

"As department head I can encourage, teach, lead, foster, but I cannot 
demand." Having thus stated the case, that's exactly what was done - leading, 
fostering, teaching, encouraging, in that, order -'preceded by recognizing 
students' difficulties in reading and by analyzing the secondary school 
reading program. Thus, because one of the department head's responsibility is 
to be The Source for the department, research findings and new and different 
approaches to teaching are typically sought and shared. Of all places, the 
"experience story approach" at the elementary school was looked at for another 
way to help high school youngsters read better. A second, and equally 
surprising, source was the local university professor of curriculum theory. 
Collaboratively a writing program was built on the assumption that writing 
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and reading aire Inextricably linked and the one would itnpact the otheir.; 

•'A difficulty that i^peaks to how high schools work is 1 cannut now say. 
you will teach this.? HavinQ exerci^^ le^^ 

foster, teacht encourage. Half t^i teachers Mjjere persuaded to yoluntetr the 
first year and they were |>rovided ten weeks of after school, hour Ipnig 
inservice In how to teach the program, "Vou c^n't give one three-hour shot and. 
think you We done.it, training must be incremental and spread out and taught 
like you would teach anyone anytljing. Staff development i,! crucial," An 
experimental /control group study was done, with pre/post reading and writing 
scores of students as the dependent variable. The suHUntial differences in 
scores of the treatment group was celebrated and all but a couple of the 
remainder of the faculty received training and began use of. the program. ^Mow 
it's old hat and^not new; it's an institutionalized part of the English 

■program,' ^. ■ ^ ^ ■ z:-;^ ■ ■■ •..V y::.;-^^ . 

m Figure 1 can be found the function 2000 Trai!hlng interyentipn that 
"made these teachers* more competent and confident and the kids got more." 
Around the training were many o'ther interventions thats resulted in- the 
provision of information, and material and resources, in this particular . 
scenario, training was essential to help teachers in the department change 
their teaching practice. 

Around the issue of departmental change, two myths are in contradiction. 
Much is heard, from individuals other than department heads, about the control 
of change by the authoritative, autocratic department Keads, where change is 
conceived, born and spawned. The idea is that the l«cus of power resides in 
department heads and all change happens there. From the department heads' 
view, departmentwide change cannot really occur l>ecause the heads typically 
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4on * t . have a power base * For ihoie depav'tment heads who are ftl e to impl ement 
change, they say they use the Patience ai^ PersMasTon, approach. Here ^^^^ 
power Is In the value or goodness of the change heing Introduced and In the 
carefully designed Interventions that are supplied to facilitate and support 
Its tmplewientatlon. 

Where Are the HythSt Where Is the Reality 

It woutd appe^ar that there are Interventions, supporting change and 
contributing to management of the process, , that are critical ahd sometimes^ 
surprising. Critical In tenw. of their significance and effect. Sur^^^^ 
In view of some of the P9pular beliefs about the prospects for change ^.hlgh 
schools* How salient or potent are the exceptions to the ii\yths? Or are the 
inyths outworn and outdete^T Or are therC>1inply contradictory myths? 4 
review of the cur'rent Vlternture 'does not provide useful 1 llurolnatlon to the 
questions. ■ 

■ * * - ■ . . * ' ^ , ■ . • • 

# • .... ^ .... . . . . ^ . 

Glimpses of The cWrent Llterat^ire 

, The period of time since 1982 Is somewhat arbitrarily selected to define 
"current" In the current literature. In 1982 a number of scholars began to 
air reports and optnlons about the prospects for high school change and Its 
management. These authors share the common theme of disenchantment, while 
holding out hope and making suggestions for how change might be facilitated. 
Ducharme (1982) made a case based on four reasons why the high school would 

0 

not be disposed to change. Firestone and Harriott (1982) maintained that 
Instructional change at the high school level cannot occur through a 
management strategy of focused leadership at the principal level. ^ They 
suggest that, even If the school Is open to Instructional change, because of 
the larger staff size, departmentalization, and diverse goals, the management 
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of such an enterprise cannot be engineered by the secondary principal. Bennan 
et. Hi (1962) conclude that 'othefs such as department he 
the lead to provide inanageBient., A,pol><^ft th^^ for high school change 
suggested by Purkey and Smith (19S3) is to devejop managanent strategies, based 
o.n leadership for change'^from a variety of sources. For certain, a great deal 
more' investigatidn is needed to provide illuminatlpn. about the iwnage^ of 
high school change and itnprbvement efforts and how it may be done' most 
effectively. We believe* unlike Oucharme, that there is already a positive 
cl1mate for1mpr<lrvement and change, and that qui te^ a lot is being done to 
facil 1 tate its ef fecti vjjness in high school s. It <is clear, in our data , that 
the principal can develop a menu, don the apron, and deliver' a successful 
instructionaV change repast. What are the ingredients and who has to be in 
the kitchen? Perhaps^ as Benwn et al. <X982) suggest* department heads can 
■■■play a.m©re:frequent.key,.^roTe. • • r • 

Immediate Research Heeds 

. From the recent literature and from high school change inythology come 
numerous explanations <lf why change is difficult and unlikely to occur as a 
comprehensive planned strategy in high schools. ' Indeed, can the hotel restau- 
ran^ management model work for many or all high schools? Can some be managed 
as boarding houses or is this practical only in elementary schools? The data 
from our descriptive "drop in" study provide intriguing glimpses about what 
might be possible in managing high school change.. Much begs to be learned. 
More undersUnding is needed regarding management strategies and how they are 
affected by school siie, community type, faculty factors, student population, 
and how other contextual factors such as district size, and basis of and level 
of funding Impact change management (Stiegelbauer, 1984). Mai\y of these 
variablei* require longitudinal investigation in order *to° provide new Insights 
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that will make the effectlye (nariaseioent of hl9b school change a stronger 
posslbiyty. Phase II J of » our High Sc^ Change Dynamics $tudy m 
intensive year*long investigation Of the change process and how It Is managed 
In a small number of selected high school s.^^ te^^^ light on 

what Is real anlwhat U tnythologlcal, • A question to be answered. 

Tentative Suggestions for Consideration LI---" 

■ ■ . • . . ■ t.* 

* . In any case^ the Interygfttions^'reported In this paper that were employed 

to 'manage change jsre quite real and their Implications may 1>e sumnarized as a 

set of tentative guidelines or opereting principle change managers may 

wish to consider. Ideas about these follow, accompanied by bri^ discussion. 

Seek for94veness rather than prior approval; This principl e can be useful 

1i there is a great <teal of bureaucratic red tape and ^ r^^ guidelines 

that strangl e jchange .,eif forts* Those managers who find themsel ves entrapped 1 n 




policies and proce^i^^ tend to stifle action may wish to try this ' 
approach. Most certainly » do not tip your hand ah^ad of time, or ask 
questions that make it possible to be bound by the answers. Some risk is 
required. 

Damn the disenfranchised department status and forge ahead . Of course, 
not quite that stridently, as the idea j^ist may be overstated. In reality» it 
appears to us that in Vew cases is there any clout or real power to be wielded 
at the department level. What is equally clear is that some of the powerless 
people in the departments manage to make change in more subtle ways. Thus, 
change can be wrought at this level., but under such circumstances will require 
more time and perseverance. Keep trying. , . ' 

Use staff development to cure terminal stagnation of instructional 
practice . Inservice trailing to support the introduction of- new curriculum 
and other- programs- And practi;C.es is a typical strategy in the elementary 
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school. ^Idom, Is sUff development ustd In tt}is way In the high, school. 
Eyen though secondary t^achersy are subject ^entered experts • well de^Toped 
anJ effectively delivered Inseryict can be a viable way to~si4pport change In 
clfssroorn teaching pVajCtlcfe* Of jCOurse» It must be^ relevant and seen as 
responding to ne#ds - of teacber 

Create a new policy* or position and raW^ the troops around . The Idea Is 
to get everyone attending *to a comnon Issue or concern. In several high 

.•.■'-■*' • . . .» 

Schools we saw a focus being placed j>n "fitter and care of the bulldlnj «nd 
grounds. When this campaign has been successful, <i/se the constituency and 
cominuDicatlon channels that were built 4to focus on another dilemma that needs 
attention. Once the system 1 s 'developed, making change happen ^agal n becomes ' 
easier. . 

» . Sneak upon th^ blln^ side aind employ Dersuaslve Incremental Ism . The , 
guideline here Is to start small with ^n agreeablet attractive proposal. 
After the school people buy Into and own the Initial change prd^ject* afld> to It 
as the effort progresses. Phasing In change prevents the participants from 
being overwhelmed at the outset. « Important small changes can add up to a ' 
significant large ^hanga. * . 

In Conclusion 

No matter what approach Is. usp, attention to the Interventions for 
managing the change is vital. There Is a host of options and an array of 
ppss1b11j[$tlQ%. The careful design or selection of Interventions to support 
school faculty and staff as they change Is an Important responsibility of the 
change manager. These change management Interventlons^can win or* lose the 
effort. ' 
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